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ABSTRACT 

In recent years there has been a steady decline in the number 
of applications filed for full-time admission to American Bar Association- 
approved law schools. This study sought to determine what explains 
interinstitutional variation in application volume for the years 1993 to 
1996. Using multivariate regression analysis, the study tested a predictive 
model that incorporates three institutional characteristics (reputation, 
tuition, and the starting salaries of graduates) . The mode was tested for 
classes entering law school in the fall of 1993, 1994, 1995, and 1996, with 
numbers of law schools between 169 in 1994 and 1994 to as high as 176 for 
1993. Findings show that more than 70% of the variation in volume can be 
explained. Differences between public and private law schools are reported. 
The paper concludes with recommendations for increasing application volume. 

An appendix contains three tables of detailed study data. (Contains 11 tables 
and 21 references.) (Author/SLD) 
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Executive Summary 



During the period 1993 to 1996 application for admission to American Bar Association (ABA)-approved 
law schools declined annually. The yearly decline, however, was not felt equally among all programs. Three 
factors in particular appear to account for much of the interschool difference in application volume. The two 
most important predictors are institutional reputation (variously measured) and graduates' starting salaries. 
Those programs with high "status" and starting salaries fared most favorably in a declining application 
market. The third factor is the annual cost of tuition. This variable, however, is related to interinstitutional 
application variation only for private law schools. 



Abstract 

In recent years there has been a steady decline in the number of applications filed for full-time admission 
to American Bar Association (ABA)-approved law schools. This study seeks to determine what explains 
interinstitutional variation in application volume for the years 1993 to 1996. Using multivariate regression 
analysis, we test a predictive model that incorporates three institutional characteristics ("reputation," 
tuition, and starting salaries of graduates) and find that upwards of 70% of the variation in volume can be 
explained. Differences between public and private law schools are reported. The study concludes with 
recommendations for increasing application volume. 

Introduction 

Between 1993 and 1996 the number of applications filed for admission to American Bar Association 
(ABA)-approved law schools fell from over 450,000 to about 340,000. Thus, in the space of four years, 
there was an almost 25% drop in application volume, approximating the relative decline in applicants 
themselves. 1 As a result, many law schools found themselves in an increasingly competitive and unstable 
admission market. 

The significance of application volume should not be ignored. In one recent study, volume from 1985 
through 1995 was associated with both acceptance levels and one standard measure of academic potential. 
As application numbers decreased, the percentage of applicants offered admission increased. Further, while 
the median undergraduate grade-point average (GPA) of first-year classes did not uniformly vary 
significantly with changes in application volume, the median Law School Admission Test (LSAT) score was 
associated with swings in applications. As application levels abated, the median LSAT score for entering 
classes also declined (Longley, 1996). Vestal and Zimmer (1987) also posited a relationship between a 
declining applicant pool and entering students' quality. 

While application volume is of obvious interest to the law school community, little systematic study has 
been directed to the analysis of this phenomenon. Just why one school receives 10,000 applications, while 
another receives fewer than 1,000 is of course subject to considerable speculation. One prevalent assumption 
in the admission arena is that the application process is influenced by widely publicized measures of 
institutional attributes. The Official Guide to U.S. Law Schools , produced by Law School Admission Council; 
the review of legal education published by U. S. News & World Report (hereafter U.S. News); and the generic 
"Best Law Schools" guides provide annual summaries of various law school characteristics. Admission 
personnel presume that applicants more or less rationally calculate where to apply on the basis of 
information provided in these publications. To date, however, no one has tested whether the publicized data 
do serve as predictors of application volume. 

This paper examines the significance of three of the published factors in the applications process: 
academic and professional reputation, starting salaries of graduates, and annual tuition costs. In selecting 
these variables, we assume that applicants as a group are guided by rationality, choosing a law school that, 
ceteris paribus , provides the most benefit — as measured by prospective earnings and institutional 
reputation — at the least cost — as measured by tuition. 
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